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the “ fixation ” of the element in the form of 
ammonia, cyanamide, cyanides, or oxidised com¬ 
pounds of various kinds. These processes, which 
occupy the latter half of the book, have formed 
the subject of an extensive literature in recent 
years, and no great novelty of subject-matter 
or treatment is to be looked for. 

The earlier half of the book traverses less 
familiar ground, and it is a great convenience to 
have the data in reference to the activities of a 
very inert element collected together in a systema¬ 
tic form. The facts that lithium and magnesium 
form exothermic nitrides and that cerium and 
uranium burn with incandescence in nitrogen 
represent the kind of information that can be 
given to illustrate the properties of a gas which 
usually receives but scanty treatment even when 
the behaviour of hydrogen, oxygen, and chlorine 
is fully described. T. M. L. 


The Realm of Man, 

Principles of Human Geography. By E. Hunting- 
ton and S. W. Cushing. Pp. xiv + 430. (New 
York : John Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; London : 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1921.) 2IS ■ ne t- 
The Principles of Economic Geography. By Dr. 
R. N. Rudmose Brown. (Pitman’s Economic 
Library.) Pp. xv + 208. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1920.) 10s. 6 d. net. 

HE almost simultaneous appearance of two 
educational works on geography bearing 
very similar titles is not without significance. It 
shows the pressure of circumstances leading to 
the further elimination from geographical teach¬ 
ing of the mere enumeration of facts which has 
long been felt to be a desideratum, and to sub¬ 
stitute an exposition which may claim to be re¬ 
garded as a statement of principles. The result 
is, at any rate, the publication of two very good 
books, which may be welcomed as forming an 
important contribution to the definition of geo¬ 
graphy as it is coming more and more to be 
apprehended in the higher teaching of the subject. 
They may both be looked upon as going far 
towards supplying what the present reviewer 
has long felt to be a want among geographical 
text-books—a physical geography in which the 
main stress is laid upon influences, direct and in¬ 
direct, on human life connected with place, rather 
than upon that aspect of the subject which looks 
to geology as its natural development; that in 
which almost the entire emphasis is laid on the 
operations by which the earth’s crtist undergoes 
modification. 

This conception of the meaning of the designa¬ 
tion “ Principles ” in both books is more apparent 
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in the larger of the two, that of American origin, 
the chapters of which all have titles, such as 
“Man’s Relation to Physical Environment, 
“Man’s Relation to Location,” “Man’s Relation 
to the Climate,” etc., bearing this out. Both 
works, indeed, involve the statement of a good 
many mere facts of geographical distribution, but 
it would be pedantic to take exception to this as 
not in accordance with the titles. The selection 
of the facts given shows regard to principle in 
the singling out of those which it is most import¬ 
ant to think of from the point of view maintained 
by the authors. 

While both books may be described as, in a 
large measure, physical geographies of the kind 
indicated, they are, of course, not wholly so. 
Neither would adequately answer to its title if .it 
were, for in both it is recognised that when influ¬ 
ences on human life are considered as having the 
place relation that demands their inclusion in 
geography, facts derived from many sciences have 
to be reckoned with and focussed in varying 
degrees in different cases on particular problems. 
Further, it should be added that both books are 
written in a style of admirable clearness. 

But it does not follow from what has just been 
said that no exception can be taken to the ex¬ 
position of principles by the authors. The eager¬ 
ness to substitute principles for isolated facts 
sometimes leads to rather hasty generalisation, 
which, it must be confessed, has long been an 
evil in geography. The failing may arise from 
an insufficiently disciplined desire to place geo¬ 
graphy on the footing of a science, which, it is 
thought, it cannot claim without having its own 
stock of this kind. It might, on the other hand, 
be pointed out that the very fact that it is so 
hazardous to frame generalisations aiming at 
strictly geographical content, and that the function 
of geography is rather to maintain the habit of 
looking round in all directions for influences con¬ 
nected with place, has the advantage of making 
each case a subject for special and comprehensive 
thought, which surely gives great educational 
opportunity. At any rate, the tendency to lack 
of due care in generalising cannot be denied, and 
there are, especially in the American work, too 
many evil consequences thereof. Probably most 
of the hasty statements of which complaint is 
made would mislead no competent teacher. Most 
of them result, one may be sure, from no mis¬ 
conception on the part of the authors, who have 
simply, while using plain language, failed to ex¬ 
press exactly what they mean, or in sortie cases 
made too summary statements, which may be 
accepted as true when the necessary qualifications 
are supplied. 
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One illustration may be given. Comparing the 
climate of the Lofoten Isles with that of Verkho¬ 
yansk in the same latitude, “ and no farther apart 
than Portland, Maine, and Portland, Oregon,” 
the authors ascribe the differences solely to the 
influence of the ocean. One cannot but ask, if 
that is so : How are we to explain the great differ¬ 
ences especially between the winter climates of 
Portland, Maine, and Portland, Oregon, or the 
fact that the average mean January temperature 
of Cape Hatteras (46° F.) is just the same as that 
of the Scilly Isles 15 0 farther north, although the 
Gulf Stream proper passes close by the cape with 
a mean winter temperature of 72 0 F., while the 
winter temperature of the water round the Scilly 
Isles is only about 50° F. ? One has to go well 
into the book to find any recognition of the agency 
of the winds as an intermediary influence on tem¬ 
perature. 

One of the excellent features of the book 
is the number of ingenious and thought- 
provoking exercises at the end of each 
chapter, but a good teacher might find it 
profitable also to supplement those exercises 
by asking his students to fill up the gaps in the 
generalisations which are, without doubt, com¬ 
plete in the minds, but not in the text, of the 
authors. 

The smaller book, by Dr. Brown, has no illus¬ 
trations, but the other has, in addition to views, 
numerous instructive diagrams and maps. 

Geo. G. Chisholm. 


Calculus for Students. 

An Elementary Course of Infinitesimal Calculus. 
By Prof. H. Lamb. Third edition, revised. 
Pp. xiv+53 0 . (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1919.) 20 s. net. 

HE merits of Prof. Lamb’s text-books are 
so well known and appreciated that it is 
unnecessary to analyse or commend the present 
one, especially as it appears in its third edition. 
As the work of an experienced teacher, revised 
in the light of modern mathematics, the book 
affords a model, and suggests a few observations. 
Naturally, the influence of recent research is most 
■evident in the first chapter, “Continuity.” This 
contains a discussion of sequences, upper and 
lower limits, limiting values and infinitesimals, 
which we may presume to be the author’s idea of 
what is suitable for the average student before 
starting upon the infinitesimal calculus. In the 
light of present knowledge it is a kind of indis¬ 
pensable minimum; but it will probably be found 
as much as can be comprehended by the type of 
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student for whom the book is mainly designed. 
In any case, the inclusion of such a chapter is 
a significant mark of progress in the practical 
aims of mathematical teachers. 

There are two points to which the author him¬ 
self directs attention. The first of these is that, 
in dealing with series, he has confined himself 
mainly to power-series, and omitted the discus¬ 
sions of uniform convergence previously included. 
Remembering that this is an elementary course, 
we may acquiesce, if with some reluctance, in the 
author’s judgment. The second point is that 
exp x is defined as a particular solution of the 
differential equation dy/dx=y. This is Clifford’s 
procedure in his “Elements of Dynamic,” and has 
everything to be said in its favour—assuming that 
the student begins the calculus at the proper time 
in his general course. All the properties of the 
function and its inverse can be deduced with 
great ease, and in a way that needs no amend¬ 
ment when the variable is complex. We rather 
regret that Prof. Lamb has omitted the complex 
variable altogether; Clifford’s graph of exp i, and 
its connection with the radian, do, in fact, 
interest quite average students when they are 
working at de Moivre’s theorem and its conse¬ 
quences. 

It would be easy to point out many features of 
the book which show the advantages accruing 
from the fact that the writer is an applied as 
well as a pure mathematician. One of these is 
the excellence and instructiveness of the dia¬ 
grams ; another is the variety of the examples; 
and as a third we may take the discussion of the 
linear differential equation y" + ay , + by — o and 
those closely associated with it. It is possible to 
make the discussion as dull and mechanical as the 
most old-fashioned solution of a quadratic by 
completing the square; here we have a treatment 
which is really instructive, and illustrated by the 
right sort of examples. 

It is curious to notice that nobody seems to have 
suggested a “ standard ” sequence of theorems in 
elementary differentiation, though every argu¬ 
ment urged for such a thing in elementary geo¬ 
metry applies here with at least equal force. 

G. B. M. 


Our Bookshelf. 

Map Reading. By G. H. C. Dale. Pp. vii + 
170 +xx plates. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1921.) 7 s. 6 d. net. 

It is stated in the introduction to this book that 
a map is at times as valuable as a rifle. One 
might go further and say that a knowledge of 
local topography may be as valuable as a bat- 
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